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years he persisted in an engineering fallacy against high
authority. Many times the quality was costly in time and
money, but a ledger account of his doings would show an
immense balance to the good.

When Huxley first sailed into the harbor of New York,
he was attracted by the tugs as they tore fiercely up and
down and across the bay. He looked long at them and
finally said: "If I were not a man, I think I should like
to be a tug." He saw energy and power combined and
compressed. Many of us have been put to inconvenience
by Westinghouse's remorseless energy. Unlike the tug, it
did not seem restless. It went smoothly on, without efffort,
but as inevitable as the flowing of a river.

In the first chapter it is told that in a certain eleven
years, Westinghouse took out 134 patents, started six im-
portant companies which still exist, took the air brake
through its one great crisis, and, most important of all,
started the alternating current revolution in industrial his-
tory. How could mortal man do so much ? We have told
of his strong body and perfect health, of his powerful mind
which worked swiftly, and without heat or friction, and
his imagination, persistence, and energy. But his gift of
concentration has not been mentioned. He could close his
mind suddenly and completely. He took a subject into a
water-tight compartment, and there he and the subject
were alone five minutes or five hours, until he was ready
for another subject. He could handle simultaneously and
without confusion or waste of energy a dozen companies
in two hemispheres. So, when financial waters were rolling
deep, he could find rest in a new kind of blading for a tur-
bine, and another sort of rest in a new friction draft gear.
Perhaps things got jumbled in his dreams, but they were
kept in their own places when he was awake; and, as